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WHEN FOUND— 


ae tenth Annual Conference of the Dickens Fellowship will take 

place in London on Friday and Saturday, May 21st and 22nd. 

An article on the subject by the Hon. Secretary of the Fellowship, 

appears on another page. 
* * * * * 

Statistics on what the German soldiers read at the front have been 
collected by a Leipzig bibliographical society, and it would appear 
that fiction occupies the first place in the list of books, and shows a 
percentage of forty-eight. Out of the fifty authors, no fewer than 
twenty-two are foreigners. The list contains the names of Dumas, 
Zola, Daudet, Hugo, Merimée, Margot, Prévost, Bulwer, Defoe, Scott, 
and heading them all is Dickens. Commenting on this apparently 
amazing fact, a contemporary asks, could it be deduced from the 
known facts of the German character? “ Perhaps it might,” he goes 
on; “the Germans are a cheerful and a sentimental people ; Dickens 
is cheerful and sentimental. The Germans delight in eating and 
drinking ; so does Dickens. And the Germans keep Christmas, even 
in the trenches. So perhaps their literary taste is not so remarkable 
after all.” 

* * * me 

Our readers will be interested to hear that Mrs. Alice Newcomer, 
of New York, and formerly President of the Bethlehem (Pa.) Branch 
of the Fellowship, has sent to the Charitable Guild of the London 
Branch a sum of $25, and a similar sum to the Serbian Relief Fund. 
The latter donation has been forwarded to the proper quarter as from 
the “ Dickens Fellowship per Mrs. Sterling and Mrs. Newcomer, of 
New York.’ We are pleased to record this additional sign of the 
sympathy with the cause of the Allies, already manifested many times 
by gifts of clothing and money by the American members of the 
Fellowship, and take this opportunity of warmly thanking our brethren 
across the sea. 

* * * ae 

One of our subscribers writes: “‘ We are bound to win in the war if 
for no other reason than that both Generals French and Joffre are good 
Dickensians. French is said to be a keen Dickensian, while a French 
edition of Dickens holds an honoured place in Joffre’s library. The 
real reasons the Germans won in 1870 was because Moltke read Little 
Dorrit during the siege of Paris. The only chance for the Kaiser 
(and that isn’t much of a one against French and Joffre), is to read up 
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his Dickens. So far Great Expectations seems the only one of which 
he has a working knowledge (but I fear he will get nothing but the 
‘Pip’ from it), though his advance on Paris being all-of-a-twist 
suggests some acquaintance too with an earlier work. In view of the 
great German dearth of an important metal for armaments the best 
thing he can do is to discover ‘ Copperfield’ immediately, but let 
him beware of Bleak House. As applied to the dynasty of Hohen- 
zollern it spells disaster. On the whole he had better accept defeat, 
and as an occupation for the rest of his life in which he would forget all 
his troubles, let him turn to unravelling The Mystery of Edwin Drood. 
He would find a ‘ win’ there anyway.” 
% 5 i * * 

Among the various manuscripts and autograph letters to be sold on 
April 12th at Messrs. Christies’ in aid of the Funds of the British Red 
Cross Society, are five pages of the original manuscript of The Pickwick 
Papers, presented by Mr. Frank Gielgud. 

* * * * 


Mr. Henry F. Dickens is giving two more recitals in London in aid 
of the same funds next month. ‘The first is on April 20th at Streatham 
Town Hall when he will give “ The Poor Traveller’ and ‘“ Doctor 
Marigold” ; the second on April 22nd at Hampstead when the pieces 
chosen will be “Mr. Chops the Dwarf” and * David Copperfield.” 
Both recitals commence at 8 o'clock. 

The sympathy of all Dickensians will go out to Captain C. C. Dickens, 
son of our President, who has been wounded at the front whilst serving 
with the 15th London Regiment, being shot through the arm under the 
shoulder. We are happy to say that he is progressing favourably.. 
That he will speedily recover will be the sincere wish of everyone. 

A little volume of selections from Dickens has reached us, which 
forms a class book of English literature and comprises extracts from 
the novelist’s writings suitable for the purpose. It has a brief account 
of Dickens's career as introduction, and is supplied with notes by Mr. 
L. B. Tillard, B.A., and four illustrations by Mr. Lancelot Speed, and 
is published by Messrs. Longmans at Is. net. 

A novel dramatic performance of the Trial scene from Pickw:ck 
will be the feature of the last meeting of the session of the London 
Branch, whch will take place at St. Bride’s Institute, Bride Lane, 
K.C., on April 9th, at 8 o'clock. The cast will include Mr. Arthur 
Waugh, Mr. W. Walter Crotch, Mr. A. E. Brookes Cross, Mr. F. T. 
Harry, Mr. T. W. Hill, Mr. Walter Dexter, Mr. A. J. Chinnery, Mrs. 
T. W. Hill, Miss A. Lowe, Mrs. Arthur Waugh, and many others. 
The first part of the programme will include Dickens impersonations 
by Mr. Thomas Bentley, recitals by Mr. Wm. Miles and Miss Clayton, 
and music. Tickets for non-members of the London Branch can be 
obtained from the Hon. Secretary at one shilling each. 

THe Epiror. 
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MARK TAPLEY JOINS THE ARMY* 


By A. D. PETERS 


I HAD missed my train, and had half an hour to wait for the next. 
~ Accordingly I entered one of those dreary waiting-rooms provided 
by our railway company for the relief of the distressed passengers, and 
at down in front of the miserable little fire which was fighting gamely 
against tremendous odds in the form of soot and bad coke. Presently 
a soldier in khaki took his place beside me. He was whistling a popular 
marching tune and seemed extraordinarily cheerful. 

“Nice railway, this here, ain’t it?’’ he remarked. “I shouldn’t 
mind being a station-master on this line ; they must have a lot of worry 
and trouble to put up with. Quite a gloomy business I should think, 
with dozens of people fussing round blaming the station-master for 
everything they don’t like about the company. There ought to be 
some credit to be gained in being jolly in a job like that.” 

I stared at him in amazement. He was quite a young man, strong 
and well-built, with a red face and laughing eyes. 

“Why,” I exclaimed, “ surely it’s Mark Tapley.” 

He smiled with pleasure at being recognised, and we shook hands. 

“And how do you like the Army, Mark?” I asked. “ You seem 
jolly enough.” 

“Why, that’s the aggravating part of it.” he answered. “ Any 
man can be in good spirits when he’s wearing the King’s uniform and 
serving his country. There ain’t much credit in that, you know. 
Now, if I was broken-winded or lame and unable to join, there might 
be some opportunity of coming out strong.” 

“ But camp life isn’t all beer and skittles is it ?” 

‘No, it wasn’t at first, by any means. When I got there it was a 
very promising place—very promising indeed. We was over-crowded 
in tents that was only waterproof in parts, and the wind blew ’em down 
nearly every night, and it rained all the time. Very comforting it 
was, for a time. We didn’t get over much to eat either during the 
first few weeks. My spirits was cheered up a lot, especially as I had 
got in with a crowd what thought they had joined for a holiday. I 
really believed I had found the sort of job I was looking for. We 
slopped about in the mud all day and was bitten by wampires all night. 
It wasn’t bad, at all.... But then they moved us into wooden huts, 
where we was dry and warm, and gave us more food than we could eat, 
and when we wanted a rest they gave us leave to go home. We had 
concerts and football matches and boxing and little iron bedsteads to 
sleep on. But I still kept on, because there was times when we had 
to dig trenches in the pouring rain, and go for twenty-mile route marches 
and then I found several growlers to keep me cheerful. I had one friend 
in particular what kept me up to the mark wonderful, but he went and 
got ill and never came back. And then there was the vaccinations and 
inoculations—they were very comforting for a time. I had mine 


* Reprinted from ‘‘ The Saturday Westminster Gazette,” March 13th, 1915, 
‘by permission of the Editor, and the Author. 
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done the day after I heard that two men had died from it, but that. 
opportunity was spoilt because I heard directly afterwards that it 
wasn’t true.... But Christmas was what finished me, sir. We had. 
dinners and drinks and concerts and cigars, and everything a man 
could dream of. Why, everyone was merry ; there wasn’t no merit in. 
it at all.... No, after all the tales I had heard about the Army at the 
beginning, I thought it turned out very disappointing.” 

“When are you going out to the Front, Mark ?” 

“ T have been told we go next week, and I shall be glad. I ought to 
get an opportunity there, anyway. They say the hardships some of 
them have to undergo are real terrible.” He looked at me in a hopeful 
manner. I assured him that there was no doubt of the truth of that 
statement. 

“They have to stand up to their knees in mud for hours and hours, 
don’t they, Sir?” 

‘“ Very often they do.” 

‘Well, that’s comforting... And sometimes it’s so cold that they 
can’t bend their fingers to pull the trigger ? ” 

“ Sometimes it is.” 

“ That’s jolly.... And often they don’t have any rest at all, and hear 
the guns thundering in their ears for days at a stretch ?” 

a4 Yes.”’ 

“It really ought to give me a chance to come out very cheerful. . . - 
I have heard it said that it’s just : ke what Hell ought to be.” 

“So have I.” 

““ And then there is always the chance of getting a bayonet rammed. 
into you, or being wounded by a bullet... . And you might get 
fever or something, mightn’t you?” 

“There is a possibility of it, of course.” 

“Good. I am sure that the Front will give me an opportunity at 
last.” 

“What sort of an opportunity?” I asked. 

“Why, an opportunity to come out stronger under circumstances. 
what would keep other men under.” 

I was really sorry to have to disillusion him. 

“ Mark,” I said gently, “I am afraid you will be disappointed again ; 
indeed, I am sure of it, otherwise I would not say anything.” 

“What ?” he cried in astonishment. “Do you mean to say, Sir, 
that there is nobody out there whom I could cheer up a bit by making 
the best of everything ? Ain’t there lots of men what are dissatisfied, 
and ain’t there a lot of grumbling at times, what would make me happy 
to be among ?” 

“No, Mark,” I replied. “ Everyone has come out as strong over 
there as you could yourself, and nobody could do better than 
that.” 

“ Well, Sir,” he said, as he rose to go, “there's no merit in being 
glad and jolly when I hear you say that ; I can’t helpit. My time is up 
here, I can see... . but perhaps I might be of some use in the world, 
somewhere. ... What about Mexico, now? That seems to be a very 
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likely place just at present . . . . or China, possibly. What do you 
think, Sir?” 

“ They might do quite well, Mark. But if you really want to undergo 
the test of your life, I can think of a place much nearer home than 
those, where you will find an opportunity you never had before.” 

He looked at me very hard for a moment, then screwed his face up 
into a most comical, albeit somewhat rueful, grin, and said, “ Thank you 
for the suggestion, Sir. Ill think it over.” With that he was gone, 
and I saw only my train just steaming into the station. 


THE GOLDEN CROSS OF PICKWICK AND 
COPPERFIELD 
By T. W. TYRRELL 


tens time ago the amazing theory was put forth that when Charles 

Dickens described the discovery of Samuel Weller as taking place 
at “ The White Hart,” in the Borough, he really meant “ The George.” 
Why people should go out of their way to suggest that Dickens did 
not know what he was writing about passes comprehension. It would 
be quite as reasonable to maintain that when Mr. Tupman was found 
at “ The Leather Bottle,” “ The Darnley Arms,” or some other hostelry 
in the village of Cobham was intended. The latest effort in this 
direction is that of Mr. Wilmot Corfield, who has in The Dickensian 
for November last an article entitled, “The Pieman and the Pump,” 
in the course of which some topographical mistakes are made which, 
if not corrected, may help towards the perpetuation of an error similar 
to that by which the little house in Portsmouth Street has been claimed 
as the original of the Old Curiosity Shop. 

It is to Mr. Corfield’s identification of the “Golden Cross’ of Pick- 
wick and Copperfield that I desire to call attention, and the point 
which I wish to establish is that the “ Golden Cross,” of Copperfield, 
was the inn of that name which Dickens knew as a boy, and not the 
present house, and in order to make this clear I must go shortly into 
the history and situation of the houses 

When Charles Dickens was born the ‘“‘ Golden Cross ”’ was the most 
important coaching inn of West London. It stood at Charing Cross, 
some eighty feet north-east of the statue of Charles I, and fronted 
upon that famous landmark. Numerous pictures of it are in existence. 
In or about the early twenties the main structure (seen in Canaletto’s 
view), which was of considerable antiquity, was pulled down and a new 
inn with a frontage of Gothic design was erected on the same site. 
For present purposes I will call this building the “Gothic Golden 
Cross,”* and its predecessor the “‘ Canaletto Golden Cross.” 

The ‘‘ Gothic Golden Cross’ was not in existence for long. In 1827 
the inn, with a great number of other buildings in the immediate 
neighbourhood was bought by the Government, and later demolished 


* See Dickensian, vol. I., page 56. 
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for the Charing Cross improvements. In 1831-2, the sign and business: 
of the “‘ Golden Cross ”’ were removed some 150 yards to the north-east 
to a site between St. Martin’s Church and the Strand, where the estab- 
lishment still exists. 

There can be no doubt that Dickens was well acquainted with the 
original, or “‘ Canaletto Golden Cross.” Whether, when he wrote 
Chapter II., of Pickwick, he had in his mind that building or the 
“* Gothic Golden Cross ” is a matter of no importance, seeing that there 
had been no change of site when the rebuilding took place, and possibly 
only a new frontage added. Seymour’s picture of “ The pugnacious 
cabman ”’ is alone sufficient to prevent anyone from supposing that the 
introduction to Jingle occurred outside the “ Golden Cross ” of to-day. 
But as regards Copperfield the claims of the present hotel to be the 
“Golden Cross” of Chapters XIX., XX. and XL. have, so far as I 
know, never been completely refuted. 

Mr. Corfield says, “‘ The tall house with the pediment in the picture 
(Seymour’s) is not the ‘Golden Cross’ of Jingle’s day ... the tall 
house however stood very near the site of the ‘Golden Cross’ of 
Copperfield.’ That the “tall house”’ is not the “ Golden Cross ”’ is so- 
obvious that the statement is quite unnecessary. But the ‘“ Golden 
Cross’ of Copperfield was not the building Mr. Corfield supposes, for 
later on he says the “‘ ‘Golden Cross’ of Copperfield was erected in 
1832,” and that next te it, eastward—that is next to the existing 
“Golden Cross”’—stood Bish’s Lottery Office. This is altogether 
wrong. Mr. Corfield is confusing the “ Gothic” inn with the 1832 
building, which stands on another site altogether, and never had Bish 
for its next door neighbour. 

There is abundant evidence in Copperfield to prove that Dickens 
was referring not to the “ Golden Cross ”’ of to-day, but to the “ Gothic ’”” 
inn, or more probably, to its predecessor. In Chapter XIX., he calls 
the * Golden Cross” ‘a mouldy sort of establishment.” The mere 
adjective puts the existing hotel out of court, whilst Chapter XX. is 
still more conclusive. David, when coming down stairs to breakfast 
with Steerforth “stood peeping out of window at King Charles on 
horseback.” It is impossible to do this from the 1832 house, but it 
was quite possible from either of the older inns which stood, as I have 
said, immediately behind the statue. 

But Chapter XL. carries the proof beyond all doubt. Copperfield 
on his way home from Highgate to Buckingham Street came down St. 
Martin’s Lane, which then ran right down to the Strand. On the steps 
of the Church—which stand’, be it remembered, on the east side—he 
passed the stooping figure of a man (M . Pe -gotty) who came cown 
and faced him. A few sentences further on we read, “ In those days” 
mark this, ““ In those days” (not at the time of writing), “there was 
a side ent ance to the stable yard of the ‘Golden Cross’ ... nearly 
opposite to where we stood. I pointed out the gateway, put my arm 
through his and we went across.” It is manifest, therefore, that the 
side entrance to the yard was on the west side of St. Martin’s Lane. 
This disposes of the matter, for the “Golden Cross” of to-day stands 
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east of the Lane. Dickens’s recollection of the old inn was perfectly 
correct. There was an entrance to the yard on the west, the Trafalgar 
Square, side of St. Martin’s Lane not far south of the church. 

The annexed sketch of the district founded upon a plan ordered by 
the House of Commons to be printed in 1826, shows the respective sites 
of the “Golden Cross’ of Dickens’s boyhood, and of the “ Golden 
Cross’ of to-day. From the original plan it appears that the side 
entrance to the stable yard was between Nos. 143 and 145 St. Martin’s 
Lane, some 200 feet south of the church, and about the centre of the 
east side of Trafalgar Square. 


CHARING CROSS 
in 1826. 
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Caos. The approximate posilion of the presenf Golden Cross and 
Duncannon Sfreef is indicaled by dolled lings. 


If Mr. Corfield will examine some of the many pictures and en- 
gravings which show the inn at different periods of its existence he will 
find that he is not quite correct in stating that “‘‘ The Golden Cross’ 
started about level with the horses’ ears (in Seymour’s picture) and 
extended much farther westward than the yard entrance.” As this applies 
only to the “ Canaletto ” Inn—a portion of which isseen in the drawing 
by Miller*—it is possible that Mr. Corfield is, in this instance, referring 
to that building. Its successor, the *‘ Gothic” Golden Cross, had a 
very much narrower frontage with an equal extension on either side of 
the yard entrance. 


4 * See Dickensian, vol. X, page 297. 
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It is not easy to understand what Mr. Corfield means by saying 
that ‘‘ Dickens would have been wiser to have dated Chapter II. of 
Pickwick a few years earlier.” Why would he have been wiser in so 
doing? The assertion appears to be based on the fact that a drawing 
by Shepherd which shows the Union Club and the College of Physicians, 
is dated 1828. What connection is there between Pall Mall East and 
Pickwick ? 

The drawing referred to was published in 1829 in “ Metropolitan 
Improvements, or London in the Nineteenth Century.” and Mr. Corfield 
seems to be unaware that the Pall Mall East improvements antedated 
those at Charing Cross by several years. The lease of the site of the 
Union Club was granted in 1822, and the College of Physicians was 
opened in June, 1825. Both of these buildings therefore, were in 
existence in 1827, the date of Pickwick. I am aware that in identifying 
the present hotel as the “ Golden Cross” of Pickwick and Copperfield. 
Mr. Corfield has followed in the footsteps of other writers including 
Mr. Macmichael, the author of “ The Story of Charing Cross,” but |] 
think that what I have written above will prevent future topographer: 
from falling into the same mistake. 


POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 
CXXIV. 


g FE and twenty years have fled; thy master-touch 
Still lingers o’er the scenes thy loving hand portrayed. 
O! self-made men, ye little know how much 
To him you owe—the trifle that can be repaid. 
Yet, though no more thy deathless words still aid 
Mankind, thy living thoughts, circled with love, 
Like lightning loosed, pierced the world’s maze and lit 
The love-lamp of the human heart, Above 
The hum-drum of a selfish world, to sit 
And counsel what each dawning day may bring ; 
If right, that do, lest failure’s lasting sting 
Be left; it may be that like thine, so plain, 
Our lives show all the faults that will remain 
Till death has severed earth’s mist-tangled chain—J. P. Hopass. 


Nottingham Weekly Guardian, 30th June, 1894. 


We have received a volume of recitations, compiled and adapted by 
Mrs. Alice Hasluck, from Dickens, and published by Messrs. Simpkin, 
Marshall and Co., at 2s. net. It comprises selections from A Christmas 
Carol, David Copperfield, Martin Chuzzlewit, Pickwick Papers, and 
other novels and short stories of the novelist. Mrs. Hasluck is a well- 
known teacher of elocution and dramatic art, and has here collected 
adaptations made in the course of her professional work, of portions 
of the novelist’s work suitable for platform purposes. The selection 
is on broad lines and embraces many phases of the author’s genius. 
Her book should prove invaluable to Dickensian elocutionists. 
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THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP CONFERENCES 


By T. W. HILL, Hon. Secretary of the Fellowship 


(pus Dickens Fellowship was founded in 1902, with a definite mission. 

It had the highest aims, and as set forth in the preamble to the 
Rules, these aims were such as to command the widest sympathies of 
all enlightened people. It may be advisable to reproduce them in 
full :— 


(a) To knit together in a common bond of friendship, lovers of 
that great master of humour and pathos, Charles Dickens. 

(6) To spread the love of humanity which is the keynote of 
all his work. 

(c) To take such measures as may be expedient to remedy or 
ameliorate those existing social evils which would have appealed 
so strongly to the heart of Charles Dickens, and to help in every 
possible direction in the cause of the poor and the oppressed. 

(d) To assist in the preservation and purchase of buildings and 
objects associated with his name and mentioned in his works. 


The members have loyally tried to carry these laudable aims and 
objects into effect, and the numerous ways in which this has been 
attempted have included meetings to discuss Dickens’s writings, to 
find out what were the exact ideas actuating him, and to endeavour 
to carry his work forward ; the foundation endowment of hospital cots 
and beds; Charitable Guilds for the purpose of lightening some of the 
trials of the poorer brethrer ; efforts to support legislation which would 
tend to remove some of the abuses still existing in our corporate life, 
whether political or social ; better treatment of those who suffer from 
inequalities in the incidence of taxation, and the law of the land. 

It is believed in the Fellowship that much has been accomplished in 
a quiet and unobtrusive way, and the bond which unites the members 
of the Fellowship grows tighter and stronger. 

One of the rules of the Fellowship enacts that a Conference shall be 
held every year to report on the progress of the movement, and of course, 
a large organization such as the Fellowship with its sixty odd branches 
all over the world and compris‘ng more than six thousand members in 
ail ranks of life, has had some most interesting meetings. 

The Annual Conference is usually a one day function, es the great. 
majority of the members are people to whom time is of value. It is 
a movable event, and is held in a different town each year, so that. the 
branches can have the opportunity of inviting the Fellowship to different 
localities in succeeding summers, and so of linking together the several 
centres of activity. 

The time at the dispusal of the Conference being so short, and all the 
branches being equally interested in the smooth working of the con- 
stitution of the Fellowship, it has almost necessarily followed that a 
considerable part of the yearly Conference has been taken up in adjusting 
the rules to meet. equitably the various claims of the many branches in 
matters governing the general well-being. 
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For some years there has been a feeling that the time of the Con- 
ference could be more profitably spent than ir the amending ard re- 
amending of rules, and during the last two or three years the central 
Executive Council has given much time and thought to the realization 
of such an ideal. To bring this ideal into being some radical changes 
were last year (1914) submitted to the Conference at Rochester, whereby 
branches were made more independent and self-supporting, fees were 
reduced to a simplicity before unknown, and altogether the working of 
the Fellowship organization was put on the easiest and most demo- 
cratic foundation. These alterations were passed by the Conference 
unanimously and the ideal has come to that stage now, that it should 
be possible to see it materialize. They are practically comprised in 
the following clause of rule 10, “ A movable Conference shall be held 
annually ... . for the consideration of all matters of interest to 
Dickensians.” 

The Conference this year (1915) was to have been held by invitation 
of the local branch at the city of Lancaster. Owing, however, to 
military exigencies, Lancaster has been compelled to cancel the 
invitation, and after careful deliberation the Council have decided to 
hold the Conference in London on Friday and Saturday, May 21st and 
May 22nd. Of course in this time of national crisis, it is not to be 
expected that the Conference can be on the extensive and elaborate 
scale that it might assume in normal times, nor indeed would members 
wish it, but nevertheless, as a formal meeting of some kind must be 
held in accordance with the rules, probably the most suitable centre is 
the Metropolis (which is also the Headquarters). 

The writings of Charles Dickens are replete with teachings applicable 
to national crises and the social conditions which are brought about 
by them, and particularly in the Miscellaneous Works unearthed by 
Mr. Matz some ten or twelve years ago, there are many suggestive 
passages dealing with all grades of public and private life. This year s 
Conference offers a unique opportunity for the Fellowship to make its 
influence felt, and for the doctrines of the great author to be brought 
more prominently before the public. 

It may be said that these doctrines are already generally known by 
everybody. But it is the contention of the present writer that this is 
not nearly so much the case as is sometimes averred. They may be 
known in some nebulous undefined way, but it is open to much doubt 
whether among the many thousands of Dickens’s readers most of them 
do not read with mere enjoyment of the story or the masterly deline- 
ation of character exhibited, or the intimate nature of the topographical 
descriptions, linked to a delightfully easy style of diction. To many 
readers the wood is not seen for the abundance of the trees, and the 
lessons are missed in the narrative. One has only to turn to such books - 
as Edwin Pugh’s “ Charles Dickens: The Apostle of the People ” 
(London, 1908) or Walter Crotch’s * Charles Dickens : Social Reformer” 
(London, 1915), to discover how Dickens, while humorously clothing 
his thoughts in diverting fiction, is all the time hammering on his 
anvil with repeated and consistently harder blows. From the beginning 
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of his life as an author until he finally laid down his pen he was at the 
same theme; over and over again unweariedly. 

The Fellowship, therefore, this year hope to reduce the merely formal 
business of the Annual Conference to a minimum, and to hold in some 
public hall a large meeting, which it is hoped will be attended by men 
of position and influence, for the open discussion of some phases of 
Dickens’s thought as applied to our present conditions. One such 
phase already suggested is that of “ Dickens and Patriotism,” and by 
the time all the arrangements are complete (2 Committee is hard at 
work as we go to press), other subjects may be decided upon which 
will give to this year’s Conference an importance the effects of which 
should be far-reach’ng and eternal. 


MINOR CHARACTERS OF DICKENS 


By G. LEON LITTLE 
I. 


gAebls true lovers of Dickens are familiar with the main personages of 

- his stories, but there are probably many who are not’ so familiar 
with those minor characters which go to make up the enormous ‘sum 
total of his creations. 

The great creations, the chief characters of his stories, have ab- 
sorbed the interest and attention to the exclusion of the minor person- 
ages. But, though so subordinate is the position of a number of these 
characters that in many cases but a few lines have been given to them, 
and they have no direct bearing on the structure of the story except 
in so far as they form parts of the background against which the 
important characters are thrown, yet they have been drawn with 
equal care. 

Of the rapid pen and ink sketches that make up the great portrait 
gallery of minor characters, there is none better drawn than the pew 
opener in Dombey and Son, Mrs. Miff :— 


‘* A vinegary face has Mrs. Miff, and a mortified bonnet, and eke 
a thirsty soul for sixpences and shillings. Beckoning to stray people 
to come into pews, has given Mrs. Miff an air of mystery ; and there 
is reservation in the eye of Mrs. Miff, as always knowing of a softer 
seat, but having her suspicions of the fee.” 


This is a finished portrait ; and that of the philanthropist-friend of 
Mrs. Jellaby, who discussed with her the “ brotherhood of Humanity,” 
and gave utterance to some beautiful sentiments, is equally striking :— 


‘* A loquacious young man called Mr. Quale, with large shining 
knobs for temples, and his hair all brushed to the back of his head, 
who came in the evening, and told Ada he was a philanthropist, 
also informed her that he called the matrimonial alliance of Mrs. 
Jellaby to Mr. Jellaby the union of mind and matter.” 


The fish-salesman’s book-keeper, aged forty, oldest boarder at M. 
Bs 
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Todgers’ establishment in Martin Chuzzlewit, is another instance of the 
art of characterisation in a few words :— 


‘Mr. Jinkins was of a fashionable turn, being a regular frequenter 
of the Parks on Sundays, and knowing a great many carriages by 
sight. He spoke mysteriously too, of splendid women, and was 
suspected of having once committed himself with a Countess.”’ 


Dombey and Son offers a wide field for the student of Dickens’s lesser 
personalities, and Mr. Toots’s friend and instructor is one of the best 
of them :— 


‘* An interesting character called the ‘Game Chicken,’ who was 
always to be heard of at the bar of the Black Badger, wore a shaggy 
white great-coat in the warmest weather, and knocked Mr. Toots 
about the head three times a week, for the small consideration of 
ten and six per visit.” 


Mr. George Chuzzlewit, one of the numerous poor relations who wish 
to prey upon old Martin, is thus described :— 


““A gay bachelor cousin, who claimed to be young but had been 
younger, and was inclined to corpulency, and rather overfed himself, 
to that extent, indeed, that his eyes were strained in their sockets, 
as if with constant surprise ; and he had such an obvious disposition 
to pimples, that the bright spots on his cravat, and the rich pattern 
on his waistcoat, and even his glittering trinkets seemed to have 
broken out upon him,. and not to have come into existence com- 
fortably.” And :— 


“Mr. Spottletoe, who was so bald and had such big whiskers, 
that he seemed to have stopped his hair, by the sudden application 
of some powerful remedy, in the very act of falling off his head, and 
to have fastened it irrevocably on his face.” 


And again, Mrs. Spottletoe :— 


“Much too slim for her years, and of a poetical constitution, 
was accustomed to inform her more intimate friends that the said 
whiskers were ‘ the loadstar’ of her existence ”’ 


If the mind were allowed to go over the works of the contemporaries 
of Dickens, or those of the present day novelists, it would be noticed 
that this attention given to minor characters is peculiarly a feature 
of the writings of Dickens. The exuberance of his power of imagina- 
tion caused him to throw off these characters with the recklessness of 
one whose creative powers are infinite. Lesser writers content them- 
selves with mere bald descriptions of any character which forms a 
subordinate part in the structure of their work. It may be that the 
creation of these subsidiary characters afforded a certain relief to the 
author from the exigences existing in connection with the more im- 
portant personages, and therefore some of his most spontaneous 
writing will be found in it. He uses them also as a means of creating 
environments in which for the time his characters are set. For example, 
in the account of Mr. Waterbrook’s dinner party at which David 
Copperfield was present, the hostess is thus described :— 
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‘“Mrs. Waterbrook, who was a large lady-—or who wore a large 
drees: I don’t exactly know which, for I don’t know which was 
dress and which was lady.” 


And Mr. Waterbrook himself :— 
“A middle-aged gentleman, with a short throat, and a good deal 
of shirt collar, who only wanted a black nose to be the portrait of a 
pug dog.” 
Mr. Henry Spiker was also present :— 


“So cold a man, that his head, instead of being grey, seemed to 
be sprinkled with hoar-frost.”” And :— 


‘““The simpering fellow with weak legs. There were other guests 
all iced for the occasion, as it struck me,” says David Copperfield, 
“like the wine.” 

[To be concluded] 


MEMORIALS AND TABLETS TO DICKENS 


(Continued from page 72) 
BROADSTAIRS, KENT. 


On the following three houses are tablets, which were unveiled by 
the Dickens Fellowship on June 20th 1908. 


(1) Albion Hotel. 


Charles Dickens 
Stayed here 
1839, 1840, 1842, 1843, 1845, 1849, 1859 
and wrote part of ‘‘ Nicholas Nickleby.” 
Unveiled by Mr. B. W. Matz. 


(2) 31 [formerly 12] High Street. 
Charles Dickens 
lived here 
and wrote part of “‘ The Pickwick Papers ” 
1837. 


Unveiled by Mr. Perey Fitzgerald. 


(3) Lawn House. 
Here 
Charles Dickens 
lived and wrote 
part of ‘‘ Barnaby Rudge,” 1841. 
Unveiled by Mr. Thomas Barry. 


Nuckell’s Place. 


On a house in Nuckell’s Place is a tablet inscribed as follows :— 
In this house lived 
the original of 
Betsey Trotwood in David Copperfield 
by Charles Dickens 
1849. 


Unveiled by Mr. W. Layton. 
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Bleak House. 


This was originally Fort House, but re-named “ Bleak House ” 
after the novel of that name—although it has no association with it. 

Dickens spent the summers of 1850 and 1851 here. 

On an outer wall is a granite tablet affixed by the former owner, 
Mr. J. Barry, bearing a bronze bust of Dickens encircled by a wreath 
bound with ribbons upon which are inscribed the names of the following 
works :— 


Pickwick, Oliver Twist, David Copperfield, 
Bleak House, Dombey & Son, Little Dorrit. 


Below the bust is an oblong tablet containing the name :— 
CHARLES DICKENS. 
Dickens Cottage. 
Adjoining Lawn House is a cottage named “ Dickens Cottage.” 
Dickens Road. 
The road is in the new district behind the Church. : 


Dickens Bar. é 


In the Neptune’s Hall Hotel near to the ancient Gateway isa “ Bar” 
dedicated to Dickens, containing a portrait of the novelist and other 
pictures. 


CHALK, near GRAVESEND, KENT. 


On a cottage reputed to be the one in which Dickens spent his Honey- 
moon, are two tablets affixed there by the Gravesend Branch of the 
Dickens Fellowship, and unveiled by the Mayor on June 14th, 1911. 


(1) A gun-metal tablet on the north side bearing the inscription :— 


In this house Charles Dickens spent his 
honeymoon in 1836; here also some early 
chapters of ‘“ Pickwick’? were written. 


(2) A Marble Plate with bronze plaque of Dickens executed and 
presented by Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, and placed over the doorway. The 
inscription reads :— 


Charles Dickens 
Born 1812. Died 1870 
Spent his Honeymoon 

in this house (1836) 
Here also were written 
some early chapters of 

Pickwick. 


CHATHAM. 
1zr Ordnance Terrace. 


A White Marble Tablet, with black letters was affixed through the 
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instrumentality of the Rochester Branch of the Fellowship, and bears 
the following inscription :— 


In this house 
Charles Dickens 
lived 
1817-1821. 


18 St. Mary’s Place, Brook. 
A similar Tablet to above, with the following inscription :— 


In this house 
Charles Dickens 
lived 
1821-1823. 


[To be continued] 


THE KINDLY CRITIC 


ay [EMBERS of the Dickens Fellowship will be interested to know 
that Mr. Arthur Waugh has just published a book* with an 

irresistible appeal to lovers of literature. There is no man more 

generally esteemed in the Fellowship than Mr. Waugh, and though - 

this book has perhaps only very slight claim to a place in a library of 
| Dickensiana, it has a claim to mention in the pages of this magazine, 
| as the work of one of the best Dickensians in the country and a Past 
| President of the Dickens Fellowship—one of the best friends the organi- 
zation has ever had. And it reveals its author as we know him—a 
polished critic with no “ bees in his bonnet,” a man with the real literary 
sense, whose criticism is far more constructive than destructive ; 
broad-minded, charitable, courteous, always free from prejudice or 
bitterness. 

The book comprises a series of essays that have appeared in various 
periodical publications during the last twenty years, and we owe their 
| resurrection to the author’s son, whose literary acumen is thus estab- 
| lished. The paper which gives the book its title, ought to be read by 
| most of our modern writers—and not only read but. marked, learned, 
and inwardly digested. And side by side with it should be placed 
ji the excellent paper on “ The Abuse of the Superlative ” in which the 
| author tilts courteously at the leading authors who imitate Fanny 
| Squeers and * ‘scream out loud all the time ” | they are writing. The 
| paper on ° ‘ Fiction in the Nineteenth Century ” will interest all Dicken- 
sians, who will find nothing with which they will be disposed to quarrel. 
Describing Dickens as “a genius peculiarly popular and essentially 
British ” (personally I should have preferred the use of the word 
“‘ English ’’), Mr. Waugh says :— 


| The democratisation of literature reaches its apex in Charles 
Dickens, who has been perhaps, the:most powerful and permeating 


* « Reticence in Literature, and other papers,” by Arthur Waugh. Lon- 
don: J. G. Wilson. 3s. 6d. net. 
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literary influence of the century. It is no wonder that he should 
have been so; for he is the sublimation of the Victorian citizen. 
In that marvellously diverse and luxuriant genius of his, the senti- 
ment, humour, optimism, fear, and aspiration of his time find complex 
and sympathetic expression. He possesses, as Taine perceived, 
the talent of a representative English painter ; his energy for detail 
is equalled only by his wealth of interwoven colours. Above all,. 
he has sincere and impeccable appreciation of the ideals and preju- 
dices of the ordinary Englishman ; he embodies his age, and expresses. 
it with admirable and sensitive particularity. 


6e 


In another place Mr. Waugh describes Dickens as a writer ‘“‘ whose 
style affords many opportunities to criticism, but who triumphs over 
his style by the dominating sincerity of his love and his humanity.” 
One of the most delightful ‘of all the chapters in this book is that on 
George Gissing, who must ever hold a warm place in the heart of every 
true Dickensian. Mr. Waugh points out that the earliest impetus to 
literature assailed Gissing from the pages of Dawid Copperfield and 
Great Expectations, and he gives a most interesting compar:son of the 
two novelists, who saw exactly the same world so differently. The 
passage is too long for quotation, but of itself it suffices to recommend. 
the book to the Dickens lover. 


J.W.T.L. 


CHARACTERS OF DICKENS AND SOME OTHERS* 


( yas of the many interesting and novel features of a recent Diction- 

ary is a list of famous characters in poetry and prose by Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch. The range covered is a wide one, including 
as it does characters from Moliére, Virgil, Shakespeare, and Conan 
Doyle, to name but a few of the authors represented, while Dickens 
(and this is our chief point of interest) is represented by no less than 
44 characters out of a total] of about 515, that is, more than 8 per cent.; 
even the mythical Mrs. Harris being included. This is indeed a testi- 
mony to the fame of the author’s characters. The definitions are 
alike good, that of Mrs. Nickleby as “a credulous lady of irrelevant 
speech ” being particularly happy. 

This is not the place for a detailed review of the Dictionary itself, 
but it may be permissible to say that it is excellent in all respects. It 
contains some informative prefaces, coloured and other plates, maps, 
statistical charts, reference library and many other features, while the 
type is uniformly good and the volume, bound in leather, a pleasure 
to handle. 


“ London by night as it is now vould give Mark Tapley the hump.”’— 
The Referee. 


* The British Empire Universities Modern English Illustrated Dictionary, 
published by the Syndicate Publishing Co., and obtainable at 5s. 
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AN AUSTRALIAN MR. PICKWICK 


ets) EY, in Australia, boasts its Pickwick Club, comprised of a 
) limited number of gentlemen who gather at lunch once a week for 
social intercourse and to impart information. A familiar figure is 
Mr. F. G. Crouch, in person, likeness and manner a true replica of 
Mr. Pickwick, and known everywhere as “‘ Mr. Pickwick of Sydney,” 
and apparently is proud of his likeness to the immortal character. 


MR. F. G. CROUCH, OF SYDNEY, AS MR. PICKWICK 


Last summer the Sydney Branch of the Fellowship persuaded Mr. 
Crouch to take the part of Mr. Pickwick in a costumed performance 
of the famous trial scene. He was the most popular figure in the pro- 
ceedings in his sky blue coat, gaiters, etc., and it was said that eealit 
seemed as if Pickwick had surely come to life.”” We are able to give 
a picture of him as he appeared on that occasion. 

Mr. Crouch is a Vice-President of the Sydney Branch of the Fellow- 


ship. 
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DICKENSAMANIA 


Ee is the title of a little sketch produced by the Ashburton 
Players (an efficient amateur company), on March 13th. The 
author, Miss F. E. Barclay, is to be congratulated on having found a 
new point of view for such a purpose. The motif is that a portrait of 
Dickens comes to life (a la Galatea), and after reading extracts from 
sundry encomiums of his books, is visited by the ghosts of some of 
his characters, who bitterly criticise him for his treatment of them. 

Among those depicted are Paul Dombey, Scrooge, Mrs. Gamp, Agnes 
Wickfield, Dora Copperfield, Dorker, Oliver Twist, Barnaby Rudge, 
Little Nell and Mr. Micawber. The allusions were all very amusing, 
and Scrooge particularly made a hit by complaining of the “ dreadful 
Christmas dinner in the bosom of that awful family . . . disorderly . . . 
shouting, screaming at the top of their voices, to say nothing of that 
abominable piece of precocity, the wiseacre of the family, Tiny Tim. 
The dinner enough to give one indigestion for a month.” 

- Agnes complains that she has nothing to do all through the book 
but to hold Dora’s hand, shake a few keys about, and smile—that 
beautiful smile—that horrible smile. Dora is whimsically sheepish 
as she mentions the agony of having to nurse a horrid little dog and 
call her husband “ Doady.” . Barnaby Rudge is angry at being made 
an idiot, a fright, and at having to carry everywhere with him a beastly 
raven, a bird he had always hated. Dickens, he says, had always 
treated his other boys well and why should he be made to be and to 
look a fool ? 

Little Nell is querulous at having an old man to look after. Why 
had not Dickens let her have some one younger and more cheerful 
such as an uncle or a brother? On Dickens remarking what a touching 
sight it is to see “ my gentle Little Nell leading her old grandfather 
about and how all my readers love her for it,’ Nell retorts: ‘“ Yes, 
that’s all very well, but they don’t have to do it.” 

Finally Micawber enters and protests against the long speeches he 
has to make, asserting that he is ‘‘ a man of few words.” 

At this juncture the clock strikes, and the figures fade away and 
Dickens again becomes a picture. The whole scheme is quite well 
worked out, and, as may be gathered, is capable of extension, and with 
some ingenuity might work into a bright coherent dramatic piece, 
but as it is it runs for fifteen minutes of very attractive acting. 

BERNARD CHISHOLM. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE IMPORTANCE OF STICKING TO THE TEXT 


Sir,—The scope of the Dickens Fellowship, as outlined in this 
year’s issue of the World’s Almanac, emphasizes the importance of 
sticking to the text, and brings to my mind a little movement on the 
part of some who seemed to lose sight of the principles of benevolence 
and social reform underlying the institution, and attempted to drag 
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in other authors. Fortunate for branches of this great Fellowship is 
it, when even one member animated through and through with the 
spirit of Dickens sees the danger of allowing this entering wedge. 
Such a one has the Chester Branch in Miss Mary C. O’Nell, who has 
stood up more than once for this principle, and whose enthusiasm and 
zeal supplemented by hard work has kept, or been largely instrumental 
in guiding our little ship along its proper channel. This is meant for 
the encouragement of other branches who may feel discouraged by 
overwhelming numbers. One real Dickens inspired member can 
literally chase a thousand in this, as in Christian work. 
Very truly yours, 
JOHN MacLe.ian. 

221 Harrison Avenue, Norwood, Penna. 


THE REV. A. R. RUNNELS-MOSS’S RECITAL 


DrEarR Sir,—Your report of my Lecture-Recital to the Central 
lellowship, which appeared in your February number, is most kind 
and I am very grateful for it. Will you, however, allow me, in justice 
to myself, to correct one sentence in it ? The sentence is: ‘‘ Mr. Moss 
kept close to Dickens except when narrating the story.” 

The fact is that in the enacted scenes the dialogue is entirely in, 
Dickens’s own words. The narrative is partly in Dickens’s own words 
and partly in mine with Dickens as my authority for every word. 

I am, yours truly, 
A. R. Runnets-Moss. 
6th March, 1915. 


THE DROOD MYSTERY 


Sir,--I ask to be forgiven for my treacherous memory, but I will not 
apologise for confusing temporarily Mr. Willoughby Matchett with 
Mr. Wilmot Corfield. They are both equally skilful and ingenious as 
Drood theorists, and I find it hard to distinguish between them. I can 
imagine each of them adopting and adapting the famous Pickwickian 
words: ‘If I were not Dumkins, I would be Luffey ; if I were not 
Podder, I would be Struggles.”” Messrs. Matchett and Corfield hold 
exactly the same high place in my estimation as the true diseoverers of 
Datchery. 

I do not propose at present to reply to Mr. Montagu Saunders. He 
has kindly sent me a most acute analysis of the arguments in my little 
volume which was the “ onlie begetter’”’ of these years of trouble. I 
should like to make my rejoinder complete, instead of dealing with 
sections ; but whether it takes a public or a private form must depend 
on future circumstances and the editor’s discretion. 

The observations on “‘ the old tavern way of scoring”’ were extremely 
interesting, but I have never been able to regard ‘* chalking up” as so 
recondite or occult a subject as some of my friendly opponents do. 
Although I am not a frequenter of public-houses, and in my youth 
certainly never entered one, I was quite familiar with the scoring system 
from early years. The custom still lingers in the Midlands, and in 
quite recent times I have seen it at Alvechurch, Pershore, and similar 
old-fashioned places in Warwickshire and Worcestershire. ‘There 1s 
no mystery about it, and I should think Neville Landless would soon 
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have heard of it in Cloisterham and probably have chatted about it 
to his sister as a quaint English custom. When I was at King Edward’s 
School, we boys had a “‘ tuck shop ”’ where our accounts for cakes and 
toffee were regularly “‘ chalked up.’”’ I wish the persistent attempt to 
make a mountain of difficulty out of a commonplace triviality could be 
ended, and that our flighty researchers would descend to earth “or 
with a blush retire.” 
Yours faithfully, 
J. CumMING WALTERS. 


Sir, --Would you allow me to make a suggestion as to the meaning of 
the *‘incommunicable idea,” ‘“ difficult to work ?”’ 

Jasper was devoting his life to convicting Landless of the murder of 
Edwin. Grewgious (and others) endeavouring to bring the crime 
home to Jasper, while all the time Drood was alive and well but so 
strangely placed as to be unable—though anxious to do so—to 
communicate with his friends. The disappearance and silence is the 
‘“Mystery.”’ Its elucidation depends on the solution of two minor 
‘mysteries’ which have been strangely neglected by investigators. 
First, why was it necessary to have a great storm on the night of 
Drood’s disappearance ? Its minute description is not mere “ padding.”’ 
Second, how did Drood’s watch and chain come to be entangled in 
the woodwork of the weir ? 


I am, yours truly, 
R. R. 


Sir,-—The amateur performance of Mr. King’s dramatic version of 
the Drood Mystery is of much interest to those who yet think that 
Edwin did escape after all. _ 

It may have been observed that among the various considerations 
involved in this interminable discussion, Egypt has not been thought of 
as a possible haven of refuge. One might venture the opinion that the 
Dramatist of Westcliff has hit upon an elucidation which may he 
entertained by unbiassed on-lookers. See chapters III. and VITI. 

The city of Cairo, which would probably be selected as headquarters 
for business reasons, would then have afforded desirable privacy to 
Jasper’s fugitive nephew, in the older part of the city. 

Faithfully yours, 
ROBERT ALLBUT, 


DATCHERY AND THE LONDON CITY CLERGYMAN 


Sre,—-Mr. Cuming Walters (p. 40) and Mr. Willoughby Matchett 
(p. 77), the one by a sarcastic and the other an emphatic repudiation 
of my “‘ Datchery-Clergyman ” theory, give me (with your permission), 
the right of reply. There is this difference between Datchery-the 
Cloisterham-driver and  Datchery-the-clerical-brother-in-law-of-the- 
China-Shepherdess-living-in-London, that the former, even in disguise 
would have deceived no one locally. 

The main ‘“‘ mystery” is of Drood, and its solution may be con- 
jectured in many ways. ‘The personality of Datchery is a lesser matter. 
If he was a character to come into the tale later on he need not concern 
us; if one already introduced there is this outstanding fact to guide 
our enquiries, Datchery could not possibly have been any residential 
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Cloisterham person going about in disguise. This bars Helena, the 
driver, and everyone else known to, or (probably) knowing Cloisterham. 
There is no getting away from this position. Helena in male attire ! t 
Even the accomplished Snevellicci herself would have foozled the part ! ! 
I like to think that the quick witted Helena brought back her brother’s 
honour, that it was she who induced the “clergyman” to act 
** Datchery ” (he may not even have changed his name) but not in 
disguise, only in mufti, and the good man took up the case, not only 
to assist a sorrowful and attractive girl, not only to lessen the anxiety 
of the charming sister of his own charming wife, but also as a minister 
of the church finding a duty of justice and mercy ready to his hand. 
There is nothing far-fetched in this, it is altogether a natural inter- 
pretation of a natural character in a very human story consummately 
told. 
Yours faithfully, 
WILMoT CORFIELD. 


{ We cannot publish any more letters on the Drood question for the present. — EDITOR. | 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 


HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 


BIRMINGHAM.—On February 17th, Mr. W. Powell, Chief Librarian 
to the Birmingham Free Libraries, presided at a meeting well-attended 
by the members. Mr. HK. J. Timings gave an interesting paper on 
** Dickens’s power of Characterisation,” with apt illustrations of pathos, 
happily relieved by introducing the humour characterised in Sam Weller, 
Jerry Cruncher,. Sairey Gamp, Mrs. Harris, and other well-known 
Dickensian friends. Miss Annie Bennett gave a paper on A Tale of 
Two Cities, which was remarkable for the heartiness of its language, 
for the splendid character-study of Sidney Carton, and for the con- 
cluding passages relative to the Tale of Two Citres which is being made 
now by the Allied forces of England and France—a tale being written 
in comradeship and bravery on a page of the world’s history. Mr. 
A. E. Bosworth gave a very humorous paper on ‘“ Some Characters 
from Martin Chuzzlewit,” dealing mainly with Mr. Pecksniff and the 
immortal ‘‘Sdirey.” The meeting was enjoyed by all present. A 
visit was paid by a party of Dickensian friends from the Redditch 
branch to this meeting, to whom an enthusiastic welcome was extended. 


BRIGHTON.—The members met at the Lecture Hall, New Road, 
on the 6th March, when Mr. Henry Davey presided over a good 
attendance. Mr. G. Leon Little gave a recital from Great Hxpectations 
and David Copperfield. In the first he described the adventure of Pip 
with the convict on the marshes, and gave a very realistic rendering of 
the story. He was equally successful in the second recital. The pathos 
and humour were touched in very delicate fashion, and with the real 
skill of an artist. ' 


CHELTENHAM.—On March Sth at the “ Cosy Corner,” Mr. J. T. 
Agg-Gardner, M.P., was in the chair. The Secretary, Mr. W. Palser 
read a letter from the President, Captain E. C. Willoughby, who in- 
cidentally mentioned that ‘‘ the Germans had already taken to them- 
selves Shakespeare ; it would be a good thing if they took unto them- 
selves Charles Dickens, and followed out the spirit with which his life 
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and work are imbued.” With ‘great interest, the members listened 
to three readings from Nicholas Nickleby, given by Mr. E. A. Goode, 
Mrs. Ray Norman and Mr W. H. Banks. 


DUBLIN.—On February 3rd, “ Mrs. Lirriper’s Lodgings ” in three 
parts was read to an appreciative audience, by Mr. Robert Cavendish, 
Mr. M. D. Collins and Mr. J. A. Miller. Between the readings there 
were musical selections, and several members took part in a short 
discussion which followed the reading of the third part. Mr. J A. 
Miller presided. The Birthday Anniversary was held on February 
10th, when a Dickens Character Tea was given. Much ingenuity was 
displayed in the various costumes and badges worn, and keen interest 
evinced in the awarding of the prizes. Miss Lydia Ramsey got a prize 
for the best costume (Meg Veck) ;- Miss Wheeler secured that for the 
best badge (Little Em’ly) ; while Mr. J. A. Miller carried off the prize 
for the greatest number of correct solutions. The entertainment was 
most enjoyable. On February 24th a very successful Whist Drive 
was held, and on March 3rd, an invitation Concert was given in aid of 
the Red Cross Funds. ‘The collection realised £3, and the Concert was 
thoroughly enjoyed by the audience. 


EDINBURGH AND LEITH.—Miss J. M. Pagan gave her lecture, 
“The Tribe of the Leo Hunters,” in the Goold Hal], on February 18th. 
Miss Pagan dealt with her subject in a vein of delicatehumour. Charles 
Dickens, she said, loathed humbug, and his influence had been exerted 
to sweep away pretence and posing. Mr. David MacRitchie, F.S.A., 
Scot., presided, and led an interesting discussion on points in Miss 
Pagan’s paper. On March 3rd, Sheriff J. F. M. Lennan, K.C., ex- 
pounded his views on “ Charles Dickens as a Reformer of the Law.” 
Sheriff M. Lennan, who expressed his indebtedness to Mr. Walter 
Crotch’s admirable work, ‘‘ Charles Dickens—Social Reformer,” said : — 
“* Dickens’s zeal as a Jaw reformer was not disclosed in his novels only, 
but was made absolutely certain by his various magazine articles, 
particularly in ‘ Household Words.’ He had a profound disbelief in 
Parliament, and declined many offers to become a Parliamentary 
candidate. He endeavoured to work on the national conscience, and 
in that way to react upon Parliament. Many of the reforms he most 
zealously advocated had now been accomplished. The problem which 
took first place in his regard was the question of improving the dwelling 
of the poorer classes—a question which had been the subject of much 
legislation in more recent times.” Sir Robert Cranston, K.C.V.O., 
who presided, gave several interesting reminiscenses of Charles Dickens, 
whom he had met in London, and whose dramatic reading in the Music 
Hall, Edinburgh, remained to him an inef‘aceable memory. 


HACKNEY AND STOKE NEWINGTON.—-On February 22nd, 
Mr. B. W. Matz gave his lecture on Dickens's * Miscellaneous Papers.” 
Mr. J. J. Thompson presided. A discussion followed in which Messrs. 
J. J. Thompson, William Taylor, William Aliller, W. Sutton, J. 
Mahoney and A. C. Hewlett took part. 


HULL.— On March 5th, a most interesting lecture on ** Chaucer and 
Dickens,’’ by Rev. Lawrence Clare, was given, the President Mr. R. .J. 
Burden in the chair. The lecturer said there was a similarity m certain 
points between Chaucer and Dickens, both being intensely English, 
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exceedingly observant and keenly humorous. They both also had a 
perfectly amazing knowledge of human nature and were kindly and 
lovable, having a deep sympathy with the weak and with children. 
Chaucer was the foundér of the art of Dickens. The great difficulty 
in the reading of Chaucer was the difficulty of language. Language 
changed so much that by this time Chaucer’s English was almost a 
foreign language. Chaucer borrowed many of his ideas, indeed he 
was an arrant thief. He ‘“‘ borrowed lead and turned it into gold.” 
The lecturer found a similarity between some of Chaucer’s and Dickens’s. 
characters, and described ‘‘ The Wife of Bath”? as a sort of cousin of 
“Sairey Gamp.” Chaucer laughed at scoundrels and rogues and fcund 
in them nothing but entertainment, Dickens also laughed, but at the 
same time hated. An interesting discussion followed. 


LIVERPOOL.— At the Royal Institution, under the presidency of 
Mr. Edgar A. Browne, on February 17th, Professor J. C. Bridge, M.A., 
D. Mus., F.S.A., Organist of Chester Cathedral, delivered a lantern 
lecture entitled, ‘* Round about Rochester with Dickens.’ Professor 
Bridge, who is a Kentish man, narrated a number of personal remin- 
iscences of the author, and showed some very interesting views of 
buildings and places which figured in his works. Commencing with 
a brief account of early Rochester and its old bridge, he took the 
audience to those scenes in Rochester connected with Dickens’s early 
childhood, and later, in succession to different spots in the district, 
which were associated with his name. During the evening Professor 
Bridge read several unpublished letters of Charles Dickens. The 
lecture was given in a delightful chatty manner, indicating an intimate 
knowledge of the subject. At the same place under the same Presi- 
dency on March 10th, Mr. E. Rimbault Dibden read a paper entitled 
* Beleagured in Belgium,” being the outcome of his own experiences. 
On February 18th, the Jenny Wren League entertained over 200 
children at St. Ambrose Mission Hall, Prince Edwin Street. The child- 
ren were regaled with a substantial meal of hotpot and cake. The 
Vicar, Rev. J. W. Baker, presided over the entertainment which 
followed, and each child on leaving was presented with a useful garment, 
which had been made by the lady members and their friends, and 
oranges were distributed. A similar entertainment was given to 200 . 
Roman Catholic children on March 11th. 


LONDON.—On March 3rd, Mr. W. Walter Crotch read a very fine 
paper on ‘‘ The Criminals of Dickens ”’ from the psychologic point of 
view, in which he showed how Dickens penetrated to the inmost soul of 
the class ; how he knew their mental attitudes and discerned the, course 
and flow of their very thoughts, tracked the rise and divarication of 
their evil tendencies. Although Mr. Crotch referred to most of the 
crininals in the novelist’s writings, all of which, he said, were plucked 
out of the grim under-world with which Dickens was so intimately 
acquainted, and were in many instances exquisite studies in crime, he 
devoted most of his paper to the prominent and familiar types. These, 
he said, gave broader canvases for the exhibition of Dickens in the 
highest planes of power and art in the realm of tragedy. Sikes, Fagin, 
Bradley Headstone, Rudge, Slinkton, were some of the characters 
Mr. Crotch used to illustrate and demonstrate his point of view. 
It was a thoughtful paper and gave very great pleasure to all 
present. Messrs. Edwin Pugh, Walter Dexter, W. J. Roffey, William 
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Miller, A. Alberry, A. S. Hearn, B. W. Matz and Mr. F. T. Harry, who 
presided, took part in the discussion which followed. 


MANCHESTER.—At the meeting on March 5th, Mr. Albert Nichol- 
son presiding, a splendid recital from the works of Dickens was given 
by the Rev. T. Faulkner Jefferis, who has recently joined the branch. 
Mr. Jefferis’s programme included ‘‘ The Storm” (from Copperfield) ; 
selections from Sketches by Boz, A Tale of Two Cities, Our Mutual 
Friend, Bleak House, and Martin Chuzzlewit. Perhaps the most 
successful piece of the evening was “‘Tom Pinch’s Coach Ride to 
London.” Mr. Jefferis was heartily applauded at the close of his 
arduous evening. 


NOTTINGHAM.—Following Alderman Houston’s entertaining 
dissertation (February 16th) on the humours of The Pickwick Papers, 
Professor R. Warwick Bond on March 2nd, discoursed learnedly and 
well for upwards of an hour upon Nicholas Nickleby. The Professor’s 
lecture comprised, in addition to a fine critical analysis of that book, 
much cogent comment on other phases of the literary work of Dickens, 
and was greatly appreciated. 


PHILADELPHIA.—The annual meeting was held at the Hotel 
Walton, on January 27th. There were 79 members added during the 
year ; the present membership is 324. The Treasurer’s report showed 
a balance of $444.17. The following officers were elected :—Honorary 
President, Charles Sessler ; President, Hon. John M. Patterson ; Vice- 
Presidents, Thomas K. Ober, Percival S. Woodin and Miss Sarah A. 
Evans; Secretary, J. K. Thompson; Treasurer, W. I. Rutter, Jun. ; 
Executive Council, John P. Coughlin, John C. Eckel, Dr. Wilmer 
Krusen, John G. Scorer, Miss Curtis Wager-Smith, and Miss M. Louise 
Woodward. The regular program opened with a pleasing vocal selection 
by Miss Adeline B. Gakeler. Miss Kathryn D. Gakeler was the accom- 
panist. Mr. John C. Eckel read an informative paper on “ Dickens’s 
First Love Affair—an Unknown Episode,” treating of that period of 
the novelist’s life as revealed in the Maria Beadnell and Henry Kolle 
letters. Miss Frances Leedom Hess gave a charming recital from 
David Copperfield. The concluding number was an amusing paper 
by Mr. Hugh Roberts on ‘The Courts and Lawyers of Dickens.’’ 
Members and guests to the number of 120 attended the dinner at the 
Hotel Walton, February 10th, in celebration of the 103rd_ birthday 
anniversary. It was a merry and enjoyable assembly. Judge John 
M. Patterson presided as toastmaster, in his inimitable manner. The 
first speaker was former Mayor John Weaver, who spoke of Dickens 
as a reformer. Mrs. Frederic Schoff had as her theme, ‘*‘ The Oliver 
Twists of To-day.” Justice John P. Elkin, who presided at the late 
trial of John Jasper, spoke of the wide interest that affair created ; 
while Dr. Wilmer Krusen followed with an interesting address on ‘‘ The 
Friendliness of Dickens.” The surprise of the evening was the appear- 
ance of Mr. Joseph P. Rogers, in the costume of the “ dunder-headed ”’ 
Mayor of Cloisterham, who provoked rounds of applause and laughter 
by his witty and exhaustive treatment of “ Mr. Sapsea and His Friends.” 
Impromptu speeches were made by Mr. Charles Sessler, by Congressman 
John R. K. Scott, and Mr. Francis McAdams. 


PORTSMOUTH.—An experimental trial was given to an Elocution- 
ary Competition for Juniors on March 10th, and proved an unqualified 
success, the children showing that they had been well trained, and 
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making the task of adjudicating a most difficult one. The judges 
awarded the medal to Miss H. M. Loader, aged 8, who recited ‘‘ Trotty 
Veck’s Dinner.”” The other selections were ‘‘ School for Facts ”’ (Hard 
Times); ‘‘ Fezziwigs Ball’’ and ‘‘ The First Appearance of Mr. Sam 
Weller.” The Mayoress, Mrs. J. H. Corke, made the presentation 
and a book was given to each of the other children. An excellent 
musical programme interspersed the pieces, the following ladies giving 
their services, Miss Maugham, Miss L. Brumham, Miss M. Opie (violin), 
and Miss M. Kay. 


SHEFFIELD.—February 26th was Newspaper Night, an annual 
function, and the manuscript magazine was full of good things and as 
varied and interesting as its predecessors. It took over two hours to 
read, and there was not a dull moment during the process. The 
contributions were :—‘‘ Dickens the Man ”’ (Mr. J. W. T. Ley) ; ‘‘ Notes 
on * Edwin Drood’” (Mr. Edwin Harris); ‘“‘ Dickens and War’”’ (Mr. 
Edwin Pugh); ‘“ A House of Many Friends” (Mr. B. W. Matz); “A 
Child’s Impressions of the Immortal One’”’ (Mr. Frank Staff); “‘ The 
Incommunicable Idea’? and some verses (Mr. Wilmot Corfield) ; 
‘* Dickens and the Drama ”’ (Mr. J. Cuming Walters); ‘“‘ A Few Random 
Thoughts from Alabama” (Mr. Frank Speaight). There were some 
interesting ‘“‘ Letters to the Editor”? from the local President, Miss 
Marie Corelli, Mrs. Perugini, Mr. Hall Caine and many other equally 
notable personages. Miss Roza Gray provided “The Poet’s Corner” 
and there was “‘ A Ladies’ Corner ”’ too, with its “‘ Fashions and Frills, 
Recipes, Answers to Enquiries,” and a humorous ‘“ Dickens Medley,” 
suitably rounded off an enjoyable evening. The joint editors were 
Mr. Harry Monks and Mrs. W. F. Bagnall. : 


SOUTHAMPTON.—The Birthday Celebration was held on February 
8th when Mr. G. H. Bishop, assisted by the Southampton Amateur 
Dramatic Society, gave a splendid representation of The Cricket on the 
Hearth, to a good audience. The chair was occupied by Dr. Alex 
Hill, M.A. On March 8th, the proceedings took the form of a Social 
Evening, when a selection of vocal and instrumental music interspersed 
with recitations was given by Miss Edith Ashdown, Miss Truie Bishop, 
Miss G. Williamson, Miss Ella Forbes and Messrs. H. J. Harraway and 
Wilfrid Porritt. The session has been marked by good attendances, 
and the performances have been of a high character. 


TOTTENHAM.—-On March 11th, Mr. B. W. Matz gave his lecture 
on ‘‘ Dickens’s Instinct for Reform as revealed in the ‘ Miscellaneous 
Papers.’”’ Mr. Alfred Wort was chairman. At the-close Messrs. 
(rosland, Staples and Church also spoke. 


WEST LONDON.—On February 24th The Battle of Life dramatised 
by Miss Debac was given. The following ladies took part: Miss 
Eilian Hughes, Dr. Jeddler; Miss Phyllis Murrell, Marion Geddler ; 
Miss Bellamy, Grace Jeddler. Alfred Heathfield was taken by Mrs. 
Bellamy ; Mr. Snitchey by Miss Harston ; Mr. Michael Warden by Miss 
Debac, who also had to read Aunt Martha, Mrs. Commins being ill. 
Clemency was read by Miss Annie Murrell and Britain by Miss Heppel. 
Miss Eilian Hughes read the descriptions of the four scenes before the 
reading, which gave it a beautiful Dickens atmosphere. 


GLASGOW DICKENS SOCIETY.—The performances of N2cholas 
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Nickleby and A Christmas Carol which were produced at the Atheneum 
Hall at the beginning of February, under the auspices of the Glasgow 
Dickens Society, in aid of the Scottish Women’s Hospital for Foreign 
Service, have resulted in a profit of £226. This sum will enable the 
Scottish Women’s Hospital Committee to send two beds to France and 
two to Serbia. Ata meeting of the Play Committee it was decided that 
in recognition of the source of this contribution the name of ‘‘ Charles 
Dickens” shall be given to a bed in each of the countries mentioned. 


DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 


“* Brimstone Morning’ at Dotheboys Hall” (cartoon: Germany as 
Mrs. Squeers, the Kaiser as Squeers). Daily Graphic, February 12th. 

“London of David Copperfield.” The Times, February 23rd. 

““* Edwin Drood’® Once More.” by Claudius Clear. British Weekly, 
February 25th. 

“The Mystery of Edwin Drood.” Letter from Montagu Saunders. 
Cambridge Review, March 3rd. 

““Mark Tapley Joins the Army,” by A. D. Peters. Saturday West- 
minster Gazette, March 13th. 

* An Interview with Mr. ‘Thomas Bentley on his Dickens Picture 
Plays.” The Bioscope, March 18th. 

“ Kaiser Micawber: Waiting for Something to Turn Up.” Cartoon 
London Mail, March 20th. 

«« David Copperfield on the Stage,» By Owen Nares. Illustrated. 
Nash’s Magazine, March. 


DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 
APRIL 
1. London: Council Meeting of the Dickens Fellowship, at 30 
Charing Cross, 8.W., at 7 p.m. 

2. Edinburgh: Annual General Business Meeting, at Goold Hall, 
Hull: Annual Meeting at the Metropole, at 8 p.m. 

8. Winnipeg: Lantern Lecture: “‘An Hour with Dickens,” by 
Mr. H. Gerald Wade, and Dickens Impersonations by Mr. 
H. Conder, at Manitoba College, at 8-15 p.m. 

London: General Meeting, Music, Recitals. Dramatic Perform- 
ance of the Trial Scene from Pickwick, at St. Bride’s Institute, 
Bride Lane, E.C., at 8 p.m. 

10. Brighton: Miscellaneous Programme by the Ladies of the Branch, 

at Old Steine Hall, at 8 p.m. 

11. Southampton: Annual Meeting at Shaftesbury Hall, at 8 p.m. 

12. Plymouth: Musical Evening, at Micado Café, at 8 p.m. 

13. Nottingham: Annual Meeting at Mechanics’ Institute, at 8 p.m. 

Redditch: Readings by Mr. Edgar Warner, at The Almshouses. 

19. Plymouth: Annual Meeting at Micado Café, at 8 p.m. 

20. Tottenham: Social Evening at High Cross Institute, at 8 p.m. 

21. Bristol: ‘‘ Old Friends,’’ by Mr. F. J. Giddings, at All Saints’ 

Hall, Clifton, at 8 p.m. 

26. Hackney and Stoke Newington: Annual Meeting, at West Hack- 

ney Lecture Hall, Church Road, Stoke Newington. 

27. Montreal: Annual Meeting at Victoria Hall, Westmount. 

28. Bristol: Dramatic Evening in aid of War Relief Fund, at All 

Saints’ Hall, Clifton, at 8 p.m. 
Liverpool: Annual General Meeting, at Royal Institution. 
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PENNY EDITIONS OF DICKENS 


See page 119 


